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INTRODUCTION | 

This talk concerns the circulation of British half- 
pence in America and in due course will discuss Shakespeare's 
contribution to that lore. I know no better way to tie both: 
together and to please at least the men in our audience than 
to quote from "As You Like It" (Act III Scene 2). You will 
eoal | that Rosalind being disguised as a man was asked by 
Orlando what the principal faults of women were to which she 
replied: "There were none principal. They were all like 
one another as halfpence are, every one fault seemingly 


monstrous till his fellow fault came to match it." 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY COPPER COINS IN ENGLAND 


Official coinage of copper halfpence and farthings in 


ommh began in 1672 under Charles II and the circulation 


and «ily 
of copper tradesmen's, pa cns which had theretofore supplied most of 





England 


the public's needs for snail change, was driven from circulation 
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only io.the amount of-6—-pence,. since Ats~ ‘intrinsic value in . 
and then forty te four 
rout — hekf- of tts circulating: value. Forty, haift-~ 





pence weighed one pound and were made of pure Swedish copper. 


In-1685-Jdames II authorized Thomas Neal. and others to make 
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“cosimmagwe during the reign of William and Mary Jaa the weight 


Lane ¢ aw Petree 
of halfpence, reduced to he to the pound ad William III 


such 
continued tamis coinage from 1695 to 1701 in foie eee that 


coinage of copper was necsed ah 
Epes = ream ee ipombeton during a Nreign of Queen 


CaImage 
Anne (1702-171). » The Bes of copper in English pales 4 reached 





a minimum in the resumption of copper coinage under George I 





& halfpence were made out of one pound of metal. 
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Copper coin eee’ under George II began in “3729 anrai-—c:air 


On the Samia whe sgh basis 
cinpued_to-17Simin-Lenge:quantitiesuith-thessotghesinorscsed 
avid Karge guanhhies Were coined fy" wry pour “Co ee tif wo} LTE A. . 
Toast haven eh: Wen Melcpeu nme Omen) hoe spgandis, "The forgeries of copper coins 





during this reign were conducted on a most alarming basis, and 


formned—the—subj-eet—of_much_complaint...Petitionswere-presented 


~+o-the—Kinreg-in- Council, and amongst other suggestions was~one richie 





_ to the effect that the nominal value of the coins should be 
reduced by one«third, it being clear that the forgeries were 


due to the great difference between their nominal and intrinsic 


values", (i-Montagu,—TheCopper,—Tin—and—Bronze—Coinage and 


| Patterns-for~Coins~of~Emglandy.-Londony18855~ps55x) . 










During the reign of George III the ae pre eeS. of . 





a AK, =€., “port bres / 77 Z as tvrbtar 
produced eo OrEers bearing nae date gum the Royal Mint did not issue 


anye The Royal Mint had given up the anes of copper coins 


| revive iT 
and did not hagesaresin until 1797. 
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Counterfeiting of copper. Rotae was chi stories tis pe 


ject to separate Fee va ay ion incEmgdand from gold and silver coins dn Englan. 
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Gold and silver coins were intended to ort Codec am ees 
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full intrinsic value while copper cine were aso Intrin- 
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ees worth less than half ofthe value for which they fxs 


Gidaeads The cost of manufacture of copper coin was naturally 
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amuch larger percentage of its circulating value than that of 


| Causing a NECESSANY 
coins made of precious metals, thus eimai: gap between the 


the 
intrinsic value and/circulating value .of copper. 


The..problem-of-preventing..circulation..of-counterfeit.. 
capa e avin tht nth Century England” required’ considerat i on at- 


titae. _separatelevelegut 
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pereoedi overseteneee ies 
from—eounterfert piceces, and. could..note. ee held«responsible’ form. 
» Bulk utes th eee the public 
were often nopkesce r- who constantly needed coppers to make 
change and who, thereto: were tempted to buy counterfeit. 

. Ae 
copper coins “tmitm@k at a substantial discount from the cir- 
culating rate. These shopkeepers by the necessities of trade, 
were forced to accept bie A copper coin, genuine or counter- 
feit, which the public had to spend aad” therefore, they were 
always in the position to claim that any counterfeit coin they 


Rad on pane had been AG ie Seg the public. Thecount 


fasturer was the only sethefactory-potgt-to-preventthe-eirer 
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A special statute applicable to the coinage of counter-~ 


. wath Te mpremnum ptr lly ma line years bn 


feit copper was passed in 172 Misa DT cdcragtiics 


vatty~preventing™ the=courmterfeiting of the- current coin 
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f this Kingdom and the uttering or paying of false.of counter- 
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The 172 statute created a penalty for being "a common 
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unterfei tm oney knowing it to be counterfeit and had»more on 
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his.person, or one who passed counterfeit money twice in pe 
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4 p Land thus There Was no penal fe pp fer paybers., 
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The enforcement of the 172 law was not effective spJe pre 





nterfeit ing and the continued production of such 


W er 
counterfe ite eautinmeamne 





unabated. By a proclamation of July 12, 
(1751 the King ordered his representatives to enforce the 172 
law against counterfeiters and utterers. ‘(View of the Copper 

\ Goin-end~Coinege—of- England, -Thomas--Snellingy-17665 — 
ec People in the upper economic classes ves gaetele ¢ 
ie poriacoppers., whereas the poor were often paid wages 


in false copper and suffered losses when it was discounted. 


(F.P.Bernard. For gery of English Copper. Money in the Bighteenth 





ntury;~Numismatic..chronicle 1926 Fifth Series.VolwVD).. 

. copper “in some of the English counterfeits Was as 
pure as in the regal coinage. Thére was often a cgnseguerilial, if- 
ference in weight and the counterfeit dies for some pieces 
were almost as well made as those for the genuine coinage. Se 
those. cases..the public’ was not actually prejudiced. as..to—. 
intrinsic value. by.the-eceeptoneeof-counterfeit coins..instead 4 
of genuine-coins. Private enterprise merely made the profit 
from the manufacture and distribution of eeinecnte ls copper 


instead of the government making a similar profit from minting 


genuine coins. In the case of light weight false copper there 


was a definite loss to the recipient. Since it was easier to 
strike or cast copper mixed with lead and other soft metals 
counterfeits of tea metals were commonly produced. A combin- 
ation of short weight and adulteration of copper with base 
metals gave the counterfeiter the most profit and thus was a 
common practice. There was no public cooperation in the en-~ 
forcement of the Scantertestine laws as to copper coins. From. 
time to time storekeepers would refuse to accept counterfeit 
copper at par and on February 19, 1753 when it was estimated 


\n Enaland 
that over 0% of the copper in circulation,was counterfeit 


CWrrpran we 
(Snelling op. cit. p.4l) there was ae refusal to 


accept false coppers ~eebam@aba, « 


Turnpike gatekeepers were known torefuse 





coppers at one:gate and put identical copper in circulation 
as change at the other. (Colquhoun, Treatise on the Police of 
the Metropolis, 1800, p. 198). | | | 
The factories which had equipment to make copper planchets 
openly sold such copper in the shape and size of halfpence, 


pretending the merchandise was for buttons, harness decorations, 


or for export, etc. All the coiners needed was a means of 


heating the planchets and crude dies for stamping them. There 
was only need for a weakly struck product as it then took on 
an older look. "It was a common practice of the dealers in this 
article to fry a pan-full every night after supper for the next 


day's delivery, thus darkening them, to make them look as if: 


they had been in circulation." (iy Southeys-hetters-from England 


by Don-ManuedAlvared ors amepreee translated from -vne™ Spanish, | 


London 1808, 449162) / The counterféits were sold to whp le - | 


ee at about one- part their circulating vfiue and phen re= 
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eee dene to merchants and smashers AN oe of cpunterfeit 
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In 1791 a means of evading the law of 172 was put 
into practice. This was to prepare dies with legends or 


designs which deviated from the standard regal 1/2da or 1/hd. 
were 


In this way the coiners could show that their products/deliber- 


ately atc cneeishaule from ee coinage and were not counter-~ 


um Ifoo referred ts as 
feits. These pieces,were technically eatted evasions 





and that name has been used to distinguish them from normal 
counterfeits. These evasions were few in number until 1771 when 


a new statute to prevent soanverseiting Ee copper seen aime 
made ine offens 
ey createed ry eres 
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as Sime a fel ony 





instead of a misdemeanor. The buying or selling of counter- 
feit copper at a discounted value also became a felony. Because 


it was immediately noticed that evasions were not specifically 


_ covered by the new statute quantities of evasions dated 1771 


‘pppeared. These es continued to be produced until at 


/least 1797 as their references to ‘people and avert so indicate. 


The 1771 law against distribution of counterfeit half- 


pence at wholesale prices resulted in quantities of counterfeit 


halfpence being shipped to America. Henerewsear ee 


swas_not_effectualtn-Bngtand~end_epforconent. was custonerily 
ade} ate 


ignored. The decane people had ,an atvituge’ of regarding 
the coining false copper money asa necessary evil. 


It has beem.said that genuine English copper coins rere 
eee a 
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melted down in order to nee, + eb weight counterfeits. Thi 


=. 
practice was said to increase the “proportion of counterfeit 


LPs Was an &tause and 3 
copper in circulation, piste} could not be true because copper 


“obiainin 
could be pprchased in bulk much cheaper than by, genu ne so3n ge 


Si albeies The quantity of counterfeiting was just over 


pe 


w elming. oe 








The effect of the circulation of large quantities of un- 
authorized coppers in England naturally had a substantial impact 
on what circulated in the American colonies. Since the mother 
country was unable to exercise reasonable regulation and control 
over her ava copper money conditions, the English made even less 
effort with respect to the copper currency peeprane ‘in America. 

Copper coin was ignored when Queen Anne, by proclamation 
dated June 18, 170, undertook to regulate the circulating value 


of all foreign silver money current in the English Dominions, <n. 


/ aft 


over 2a 


ing™thet—in any payment. of. obligations contracted 








January 1, 1705 no premium should be given for silver coin 
heduled value. Because of the desire of the colonists 


for specie i whee of barter items or paper money and their 


silver” 


continued willin> ss to pay a premium for woin, this proclamation 


was subsequently age eae ar 4 an enforceable law 


effective May 1, 1709, (6th “6.87 (1707) without mentioning 





copper coinage. 
At that time small Se was hee . Boaree in America and 
a critical economic needs, Small transactions hae not be quickly 
“handled because beeper change was not always avail ables Genvine 
English and Irish coppers composed whatever minor coins were>eir- 
ice imeineioer= 
There had been a few. ery scale attempts by private interests 


«ee srvetd we Ves * 
to solve the problem, Mark Neus kek brought wikia ve New ae 


ke 27 emimaworel irish Bopper known as "St. Patrick pence" ite wer sauth- 
vw | 
orized. for use in New Jersey, on his ge to redeem them. During 


lish ming 
the reign of Pee II (1685-88) when ny Gin was cheaper than copper 





eeatedibe tin farthing for the oe plantations bearing 


the denomination of 1/2hth real and being the size of an English 


wes STruck » dud” reg rota AevntrsattrA, Se 
PVEOCAOO betes dds OTT aay A ve i half 


half penny had=bss~ 
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phant-tokens made for English use which veigheds over r 25%-more. 


“pemmy—eing tokens : for Carolina and for New England featuring = 


tae cc, 


elephant on the  ODyenne ites niente A! peed in Englané—in-T69h, 
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and weighed aay 160 ach in ‘comparison sieht similar ap 
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The first official reaction against short weight and 
unauthorized minor coins in America seems to have taken place 
2 ; : 
when the General Court of Massachusetts seselamememess Die passed 


"An Act passing..the.. Base.or Counterfeit y 
yA 


(12tb’& 13th Wm. III, Chap. IV) (Acts&"Laws ‘of his Magesty S 
Province of Massachusetts 7 Engle 759, pe “sapduthe 
preamble of which RL naa 
"Whereas some persons for private gain have of ates 
presumed to stamp or emit Pieces of Brass and Tin 


at the rate of a penny each, not regarding what loss 
they bring on others * * va 








The act required—the-coinsto~be redeemed by the issuer and 
provided-penalties for making or issuing any~-metel,—-matter or 


form to pass as pence...or at a sade or less value. These 
has if bean de7ermin 


coins have never been identified LT ete they were of ene taee 


or American origin. 
In an anonymous letter written in 1720 at Boston @arde= 


it is pointed out that 





opposing further issue of -paper currence 


because of paper money depreciation merchants had bought up 


English half pence in Boston at 1h pence in bills for 12 halfpence. 
o 3 oboe" 


These halfpence whkeh passed for a penny in New England werepPen——- 
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Fea took place shortly | thereafter just as the letter had want 


‘mammenigas—an_entry.in.theJournal-of-the- House of Representatives 


of Massachusetts for-Jdune15,-1722 notes. that Copper halfpence 





are being. .sent-out~of the Province. 





The ie ws disregard by the gain for the welfare. 


Orideneth 
of America as to copper currency was -demonstreted by the grant we 


~neJulyebe, 1722 of a patent to William Wood of Weltverhanptor—" 


~—Englend.to coin special twopences, pennies and halfpence ex- 
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clusively for the dominions in ev bed for a period of fourteen 


& Fi 


years. These coins so resulting are known esuubhe "Rosa Americana" 


series. A similar patent was granted to Wood at the same time » 


to coin special halfpence and farthings for Ireland. Add of—the-- 
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Meteo note taet 96 nattpenco-ot 
the_American-isoue-were to-weigh-one~pound, when- English halfpence 


_" tf 6 | 
of George I weighed Z& to the pound. The differential in the 


exchange value of the monetary units between the American colonies, 


Ireland or England did not affect this discriminatory weight 


basis, ied it was provided that these denominations were in 


English exchange and adjustments for the variation in the circul-. | 


ating value due to American or Irish exchange differentials were 


also alloweds This meant that a Rosa Americana halfpence should 


circulate in America for the same amount as an. English halfpence 


' twice as mueh 
which ‘weighed over erseaamaneners and which then circulated ae about 
| i Mere 
twice gus intrinsic iv een Both were supposed to sinouletee 


% 


for one penny in the money of account in New England. 


Ht is well known that the coinage franchise was obtained. 


through favoritism alehebetle the beautiful Duchess of Kendall, who 


came from Germany to. ‘England with George I, and who was the in- 


fluential contact for William Wood. It was no wonder that the 


coins were to be so light,’ as, in>addition to paying the King 
™, 


and the King's Controller an annual royalty, Wood is alleged 


to have agreed to pay the Duchess a fee of £10,000. 


’ 
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nd with a constable in attendance — 7 4 iscate any counter- 


en 


its or any counterfeiting tools, without making any Trevomh 


atsoever=—to- public authorities. 





Wood's coinage was not a degal tender ae the a 


to receive them! The people of Ireland: an 





because of the weight a ejcoins « and Pleamotctsty rejected the 


coinage, spurred on By Jonathan Swit) Ba Mrepsr: s Letters". 






In New England, where Wood's Rosa’ Americana issue was introduced, 


there was a much greater oni for rejection, both on 
f 
account of weight of the,coins, and because they were not pure 


copper which had a commercial use. Massachusetts Anis pee 


issued ld, 2d and/34 paper currency to hounteract) “the intro- 


‘\ 


duction of ie Rosa Americana coinage. Wood was therefore 


unable to,/put more than a small amount of this coin in circu- 
atlémpled scheme 
lation. This, soured the Americans permanently against any 


coppers minted privately whether with or without Royal sanctions, 
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/American colonies 
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About 1725 the comparative conditions of copper Fa 


sh point of view as follows with rennin 


e Me Fg 


\ "Our (Irish) Traders suffered ay fee and 
for, a long Time by our former Coinage of 
Copper. For it is not here (in Iréland) as in 
England where if they be overstocked with 
Halfpence, it is only sending them to the 
icone, Saehane te (in Americ&) where they 
pass for Pence. Halfpence thet (in the American , 
Plantations), are a good commodity. We had this 
trade once, which freed us from the Load of Copper 
Money which we\laboured under. But that Trade | 
is now over, fon our (Irigh) Halfpence will 
not pass above their Intrinsick Value in the 
nm (American) Plantations". 
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“The American public had become prejudiced against 
; ef ‘\ ? 
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f \, 
any coppers lighter than English coin and against any coin 


f \, | 
which had obvious impurities but nevertheless English copper 


ty \ | 
halfpence and far things continued to cirowhate far in excess 
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of. their intrinsic value. This...confidenceswasminerersed “when 
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spaces This overconfidence in English copper coinage lege the 
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culating in England, Ireland and America is explained Be dee 3 


Wuineranle to fuidi—weight counterfeit NE 





The English copper half pence because of their various 
circulating values in the American colonies were not, for | 

practical reasons, referred to as halfpence and were commonly 
called coppers (Sylvester Crosby, “The Es 
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Coins~of America 





aby tbs Ordinance 4 YQ 117.89) 






eight had been know asa Benny loaf, dah penn 


oat, ete. wasqreferred to as. a "hwo copper biscuit” bias 


to price and 


(iewport Mergury of March S. 178). Silk - knee/garters were 10. 





oppers er pry mohair ‘Rte? coppers per skein in Boston. 
= ‘ Moreh hoinledales le "Aaah oF 










Ae La REE SE ap A The word coppers was algo’ 
ARs wel known That 
used in England in referring to copper buttons and from the - 


A 
coppers on policemen's uniforms the expression cops was derivede 
: Sone—of—the-American——coltontes~specifically.attempted——.. 
to regula¥e—the-use~of British half pence—in.theirjurisdiettons— 


rather than=-let~economics-.govern..such. circulationy== 


New York 


hare. Aantrcan 
While ethem, colonies were complaining about the 
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| aah TSF 
Seibel ty of copper tole featees colony of New York yy an acl Passed. 
OE Ca Gee 


New-Fork;"VOle Ts Chaps -655)~endeavored to protect its people 


against too much copper coin being put into circulation. The 





preamble describes copper currency conditions as follows: 


ey 


NWhereas for some years passed great quantities 
of English copper half pence and farthings have been 
‘from time to time imported into this colony which 
have been and are paid and received in the Markets 
and other payments by Common consent of the People 
at a higher rate than their Instrinsik Value od 


Whereas by the ‘Conveniency of sith copper “noney 
passing in Small payments the re hatbebte tt of the 
Same isustil] continued.t. ia 


ets 
ee 
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Any Person brin jay thts th lA@ Colony WT 
The law went on to provide ‘that raise antrsod copper 





money saa? 10 shillings pment 


Would ve make ke sgubl et | _ ie _confisedlien , ony 


masa, 1/3 going to the in- 








former. This legislation was directed primarily at genuine © 


English copper coins because counterfeit copper coins were 
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a letter expressing the 






opinion of many merchants that due to the failure to regulate 


the value of halfpence to a point to discourage importation 
a OOP LAL d eye ae 


the New York merchants should cooperate, as_dapey-dasl—in—Phila= 


“dedphta: The half pense woke circulating at 12 bo the New York 
shilling in New York, 15 to the Pennsylvania shilling in Phila- 
delphia and 18 to the New England shilling in Boston. This 
gave New York a 17% disadvantage as to Philadelphia and a 
12%5% disadvantage as to Boston so that it was worthwhile to 
send halfpence to New York from either place. To discourage 
unnatural flow of Honeoedce there was a proposal to set half- 
pence at 1) to ine ew York shilling to prevent. export or 

meinzor* of halfpence. _ _While—it—wee-menttonea tnt ab w 
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New York to Boston it was shown ‘that~selling- aap noe there 
would rene dees more (abe os | | 





appears to have been accomplished at that time. 
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In 1753 an examination of a bag of coppers in New York showed 





30% were counterfeit | eiis..were cast,in 


C 
Sande Many weighed only 8h to the pound instead of to the 
pound. The merchants of New York attacked the problem by lower- 


ing the value at which good halfpence would be received from 


12 to the New York shilling to 1h. They were accused of doing 


this to make a profit by shappint 43606 elsewhere. This started 
ommation 


in New York in which Bahy individuals threw halfpence into 
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of British Helf~pence—end—Farthings"™ aca rei & Smith, eLove 


4 Vice | 
of the Colony of New York, Vol. II Chap. 22); iy preamble of 


whieh began - ia oe 
= a 


"Whereas, many Counterfeits-of British Half-pence 
and Farthings are” now passing in this’ Colony,;~to the 
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Great Damage and Loss : ons BhameiteaRade goles! 


lie . plawr Yorks Cau ind’ Protd. rreplinng 
| Ther Law..tren-proveded 


“for a 100£ fine for importing 





counterfeit British copper or a fine of 10 times the nears ast 
for eee such counterfeit copper knowing it to ee counterfeit. 
It further provided cess anyone kept copper counterfeits in 

his custody for 10 days knowing them to be counterfeits that such 
action Was a aiivelen st to ede counterfeit British copper. toe 
U ad ‘am Ciulos Chl DAI Adee AN A Loup Lebo this» 


The counterfeit money seized was.to. be melted. down by the General... 


Courtvana@ given toTtheOverseens...of the..Poome 











sted when post-Revolutionary 



















: coinage operations in New York were planned and an analysis J, 
of its provisions emphasizes its many loopholes. 


imarily there “was no prohibition against coining counterfeit 


this: bewng done w 1787 ot Machtn's Mulls near Newburg 

coppers within New York itself, If any counterfeit coppers were 
A 

30 minted they could be taken to an adjacent state’ where the 
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w would be inapplicable and thus the’ coiner would 


avoid the 10 day custody period. For a law enforcement officer 
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or ,informer to be able to prove possession at the beginning 


of the 10 day custody period would, ordinarily, give the coiner 


or possessor adequate warning to dispose of the coins on hand. 


The possessor. of counterfeit \coins could begin again with com- 
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plete immunity 10 days after his first warning. Proof, in any 
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case other than an actual coiner, that a passer or possessor 


of counterfeit copper knew that the caQins in question were 


counterfeit was obviously most aifficult\, Another weakness of 


the law, from a preventive point of view, was that a convic- 
f 
tion under it carried no punishment by ye merely 
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a fine, it must be recognized, however, that ONS law was" 


devised merely when the prospect of minting counterfeit coppers 


or. aes 


fromm f 
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in New York itself was, not=even contemplated by the Assembly. 
| \ 


; 
Pi 


} 
j 


ear 






In 1776 the New York newspapers reported, "We 
it is proposed that after 3 months the currency of all cop er 


coin made of base metal or wanting in weight is to be totall 
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yi 


_suppressedst—— 
A oa Ok of the status of circulating copper coin was 

presented by” a committee of the New York Assembly on-Meret=3, — 

ae 

er: Lt. pense out some genuine Enel ion nalfpence of Gecnce 

II were in Sec ea tae but that they were very worn; that Irish 

copper halfpence were in use; and that quantities of imitations 

of British halfpence generally called Birmingham Coppers were 

in abundance, lighter than normal, of inferior copper, and 

padly executed. It stated that they were imported from England 

in casks under the name of Hard Ware or Wrought Coppe No i 

Mari. he bicep garvnune Yxirge Io beg Gok 


mention is made of any English far hings;3 





Ov of any genuine George III English copper. As a result of this 


report the assembly set the circulating value of coppers weigh- 


AS ts the / 


ing - ) snappers at 20 to the New York shilling effect- 





ive August.1, 1787 and prohibited all others except United 

States coinage. This—decline.in..value..of.coppers—from-1lp..t.0... 

the shilling was» so great thet-on=dune18,..1787...it. was recommended 
that each. week..thereafter-one-copper: pewadded=so-that=-by- | 
August..1, 1787 the new rate» would be more acceptable.—Litile 
attenbion—wes—peidto-the law... By 1789 New York was glutted 

with coppers to such an extent that some merchants advertised 

that they would take coppers at 60 to the shilling. The Common 


e 
Council of the City of New York, sometuljy-2ig=78m recommended 





a rate of 8 to the New York shilling and this eased the tension. 
beter poten y few Cer eer cor rene omerne i hiiniee — 
2h to _the..shilling-and~others=wererejectede, 





MASSACHUSETTS BAY 
The greatest influx of English copper coin into 
America took place in 1749 when the English Parliament agreed 


to reimburse the Provinces of Massachusetts Bay in—the~eamount 


for expenses of the expedition which 





° 
pet 
hey athe Ry) od 





captured Cape Breton from the Fren cigs Ot this sum a substantial — 


ad ie 


_part-—was-paid-in-siiver—but ten tibia copper coinage 


ee tape reiee 06 -b0iddd 





in-100—casks-on—theship-"Mermaid"™, consisting of 726,800 


573,184. : 
English halfpence and Ra Eng 11 sh farthings. ne Sa? 


are 
ene 


wose_of-Seonge-Hi-minbagey-nost of--vnem-eling= died 179. The 


‘ 


“bulka ad the cobe-wegsretrrre—cteeeetoir nipviericrdcommpeedastieaacte Out 


Out Te oye 
standing | Paper money of the. colony....fthe.. ‘stabi lisiegmeatteataacmsbane 





silver_and_copper-ccins-om-the-Masvachusetia, ounrency-Maiun 





5 ce oe 


" & 
Pa 


Act was passed in Massachusetts Bay effective March 31, 1750 
(23rd George II) setting the value of 








halfpence at 2/3rds of a pence in Massachusetts currency, sess 

obi. 0.ctenih.bsno guinea eine Aoupled with the regulation was 

a penalty against counterfeiting or altering any regulated 

coin including eee PR CT Es eee TOE eee ae 
~or altered coin. There was one amusing exception making it lawful. 

to use copper halfpence or farthings to make or to mend pots 

and pans. enalty of £50 with half payable to the informer 


—was_enaci@d in l759-to@—paying-or—regeiving coin for more than 


-. 





, ke | 7 
established rates. (Acts ‘and Laws of His Majesty's Province 


not achusetts Bay in New England, Boston, 1759,p. 31). This 


a exchange ratio continued until independence and was re-enacted 


6, 178h. / \ 


“on October 
\ 


shilling 


rere ane rn 





By a legal tender amendment passed Feb. 8, 1762 gold 
and silver were made legal tender in Massachusetts but copper 
entirely.omitted from that status. 


The stability of halfpence was upset by importation 


& 


of counterfeit half pence from time to time. The Massachusetts 


House of s, Cae een ordered an investigation of the subject 


on March 27,1755 (See Joseph B. Felt, Historical Account of 


Massachusetts Gurrency, Boston ee Deo i590) 0 


Dur ing the Pavoluti onary Wer English Nationa: like 
other coin were carefully hoarded but soon came back into 


circulation as public Rafidence was restored. / 


The 1750 Massachisetts law as to counterfeit copper ex-= 


pired on November Ls eS ang a new law against Sountemrersics 
of copper coin and nese importing counterfeit copper was 
passed on July h, 1786. This did not cover knowingly passing 
of counterfeit coin or knowingly receiving counterfeit coin 
and was therefore of little effect. ‘It was intended only to 
protect the official Massachusetts BP Oe coinage which was 
authorized as a part of the same edt? | | 

New Hampshire established the same basis for valuation 
of halfpence as Massachusetts had in effect.: The law passed 
June 7, 1765 was disallowed by the Crown on August 12, 1768, 
revived by a Proclamation of the Governor on March’ 2, 1769; 
disallowed by the Crown oo ecenuer 10, 1770; re-established 
on January 3, 1772 by making the disallowed proclamation into 
law and after independence reaffirmed by legislation on 
February 12, 1785. tne failure of the Crown to act promptly 
or reasonably with’ respect to American laws was ricer ro by 
this action amide one of the first complaints Listed tq the 
Declaration °F Independence. 7 | 

Rhode Island in June, 1763 passed an identical aot \o 


\ 
that of ASE ene establishing the circulating value of \ 


f 


\ 
English/ halfpence at 2/3rds of a pence Rhode Island currency or IP Fe the 


(Acts/ aie Laws of the English Colony of Rhode Island and Provi-. 


denbe Plantations in New England in America, Newport, 1767 


9165- as but by S789 They WEE. passing al 4 Ts the shilin 
/ (Sal PREY 7 P Lottery 4 nee ee) 
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Connecticut was.the-only New-England colony which=did® 
not assign a tyatue by law to British halfpence and had no re~ 
strictions on copper in circulation. In May, 1786:-an attempted 
prohibition against importation into Connecticut of more than 

wen tn 1718S 


50 coppers failed of passage. With an exclusive franchise, to 


copper coiners biton there thisudefioboncoowombes the 





solution to the British halfpence ehcuienyas lef? To economic, 
By 19789 Conneclicuf as well as ofher Coppers Were as bow as 02 te the Vew 


shilling, Under date of December 22, 1785 it was stated in Boston 


4 
that "with quantities of what are called coppers, but of a baser 


metal passing, should put people on their guard, not only to 
prevent being cheated, but to stop their circulation." (Pennsyl- 
vania Jornal, Jan. 4, 1786). The Massachusetts Centinel on 
January 11, 1786 elaborated on the conditions and the attitude 
of the people: 
3 "fhe copper)coinage, current in’ this town, must os 
a co iderable Yess to the citizens at large, as the 
intyins ck Walue of»most of the coppers in poet se 


a is not. art what they | pass for./Scarce a British vessel — 


arrives in any port on the continent, but what it brings 
very great quantities of rap half-pences, and yet 
shameful as it certainly is, this inundation of base 
metal is passed with ENS and pt Metta eai hc EN: 


ONE AR TIE LEME eh NMG “i a tag ta SRST. 














EE STDS IE ELLEN TLE IED SIROTA a ne Sins itt cP EES am 


The amount of aerate kde British eg ee circulating 


in America during the last halt of the eighteenth century was 


Nee dinchperade + 
clearly described in-1786 by , newspapers: 


Ss tei. nearly one-half of the copper coin in this 
country for twenty or thirty years past has been of a 


base kind manufactured at Birmingham in England; however, . 


it crept into circulation and did *** pass for the — 
“same value as those which are genuine." 


‘ 


S 


assa usetts Spy, Ngr6 16, ao 
éwp ft Berouty, Beton Cs 1786; 


Je yy ae b> yi A hac had ALAA yA egy V4 OPP 
oe in MasaachuaO tat all 7 ee | 
fix yi) Hin FFU 4A Ct. WU. 





Ly lond 


oy 


mye a 


Bie - 
tae In the southern colonies English halfpence circulated rr 
™~ ‘ 


~~ 
nan 


in more modest amounts. In establishing the Colony of Ge 





gia 


shipments of ‘English halfpence eee farthings by the t were 
arranged by the Crown and the Trustees for Chet ence in Lou 
and 1735. These coppers. circulated at the same rate as 

they did in England, cae Georgia was“the only Colony 
which held its currency on 4 par with sterling. In 1754 

wm Maryland realized that excess quantities of good and bad 
halfpence were being introdieed into circulation. To remedy 
this it was suggested tet genuine Ey ghana rg coef half pence 

be raised Xux from VS te 15 to the Maryland shilling and that 
counterfeit et oeenGe: eam worth about 8 to the Maryland shill-- 
ing. North Carolina in 1768 was in need of small epee and 
passed an ree making English halfpence legal tender at 12 to 

the Nofth Carolina or proclamation shilling ‘in order. .vo encourage 


/ 


their importation. 





idap 





re beads ide signed with the fictitious name | Dick ‘Farmer 


A " 
oy 2 
e Pawnsegt (ene GY ei ae naantd, De LL 


tt wes. pointed out that Lean Ciguteheytinstoh who im, inported oe hali- | 


hod 


pence and paid them out to farmers, millers and tradesmen now; 





refused to take them back at the same rate , of—one—Engitst-nett=— 





halfpence-at=that’rate then the pr oblem would-be. solved. Tirks- 





: ther.imports..of..coppers=— 


would—be—thus~stimulateds(bibrary Company of Pennsylvania collection). 


eee ee ent AOE TT COO Cte emt 





some shopkeepers were accepting English halfpence at 1d Pennsyl- 


vania currency each while others insisted on 5 halfpence for lid 


further | . 





Pennsylvania currency. 





& The bakers 





refused to bake bread and the mob broke windows in many shopse 
(Benjamin FrankLiny~The~General” Megazine~and Hist orical-Chrontete~ 


for All the RETTIG: PhidedelpnianL7bby pit} 


a 
~ Saban The Philadelphia ofty teal izes that in order to keep 
English halfpence in circulation and to avoid further imports from 
England and other American colonies it would be necessary to have. 


15 halfpence equal the value of one shilling Pennsylvania currency 


ft é 
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This was sduivel one to 9245 English halfpence to the sree dolier 2S 















se 6 pente in Pennsylvania money of account. ‘7 


So 


English halfpence were therefore valued on clmost the“fane 







Ne : 
__exchange basis as Pennsylvania paper currency. The City of Phila- 
~ Pt ; 
~ 
delphia therefore in an ordin passed on dune 18, 17h1 tried 
to maintain the circulatdn SR English hol fpene: at 15 to 
Pao z 


the shilling until some authority de termined™otherwise and made 
=~ 


oP 
the ‘poetical to accept English halfpence at that rate Prijgtur>- 


“ance of the peace. -No-other- applicable rae 


we + 

Rica i~ ne e 

piace en... Sig * eh hang tere We Katerina Nines eee ee j vi 
a? ~ joss wt Alt we Nan pine mtn 


~~ 
wets coors PPE stat 
above “4 ‘ ee Wa aera 8 


legislation-was- passed” until Independence, the counterfeiting 
passed. relatimg only. to-golds silver..coins..... 


j-paper money. On July 1h, 1781 the Supreme Executive Council 








of Pennsylvania issued a proclamation prohibiting public officials 


from accepting base metal counterfeit British halfpence and re- 


ee rt 


commending that the populace refuse theme The proclamation 


points out that "Divers -ill-disposed persons have manufactured 
or imported into this State quantities of base metal, in the 


similitude of British half-pence". In interpreting what coins are 
| an un 1875 


referred to by this proclamation Sylvester (0g Ca. that all 


will agree with the opinion of Nhe arb ee Maris that the tiga light 


Anta As he Wee eee 
wei weight base metal coins ay! ee with vardation for ne 


legends cuamegadewhedd@ipemee or variations rigne devices on regal 


“Examples of variations are given such as George Rules 


Bonny Girl, Gregory III Pon, Britains Isles, ALY ats North 


halfpence. 


tarde? es Te 
American token sige included awd the Satine ae 


Crosby p. 169 
172 
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is portion of Crosby's text was written during or prior to 
18 a In July, 1872 the editors of American Journal of Numis- 
- os (Vol. 7; Now p.23) explained similar language of. 
the New York Committee on Copper Coinage as referring: to those 


hugtie, cays variations from the standard legend on British 


halfpencey Crosby, however, in his nee to oe Nets Committee. 


—S§ 


report mentions only normal imitations. 





| A. 
x Crr furmalcen’ pO Th i Mans 
Before ae ae the Madge Crosby ,opinion voodet 





X 
clarification the subsequent numismatic literature and comment 


% 
\ 


| \ 
on the subject of evasions ‘should be examined. 


Gharkes-iteigerwalt- 


\ 


x ay en 
kidvandey 


S. K, Harzfeld, a coin sn came from Europa,’ to Phila- 


delphia in 1877 and died in 1883 ater returning to Europe earlier 
\ 
. : 
in the year. In six years as an mele coin dealer he conducted 
\ 
auction sales and in’them introduced evasion half pence to the 


* 


American collector. In his March13, 1878 sale, Lots #543-5 he 

‘ . \ \ 
described the evasions as the "Pennsylvania tah ee ne and 
referred to the Crosby comment in support of ite. This practice 
continued in subsequent selon (kapeedeeiel acters 187953 


#629 of Sept .-bhy 18-79-0225. of Feb...17,..1880) woe doubt 
. \ 


supplemented by, mail and over the counter.transactions. — Ne prior 
oe 5 \ 
: : ‘ 
cbivexs American coin sale catalogues list these evasions for Gs 


watts 


. CAttA Uae "Ny of 
and this is remarkable in view of the large nun ber. cpenet held 
\ 


in America before 1877. This situation is fortunately cleared \ 


‘ 





for 





by Elliot Woodward in his Dec, 16, 1885 sale where under Lot 2006 rae 


wrote "Pennsylvania copper. To our late friend Harzfeld belongs 
\n 


heveredit a Pio dao ine this remarkable series to American col- 


Lectors. It is very extensive and increasing in numbers daily". - 














By using the expressions "introducing" and "increasing in numbers 





daily" he was more accurate than he realized. In his attempt to 


\ 





“impor tic 





| | AA 
praise Harzfeld he was showing that the coins were, : fresh 5 


is at that time rather than a century ear ise* when che y were 


ys Da beter Fa. yr ete AP fly hood, 
alleged to have apposed in; imes-e=—— 
\ 


\ Ee 
he Chapman Brothers in the Bushnell Sale Catalogue of June a | 


. 


1882 list evasions under the ° ‘ue "Coppers Circulated in Peaueul = 


Pe ae es. | 


4 


vania Known as en (¥988-92). This statement a Philadelphians 

was not challenged by Frossard in castigating the accuracy of the 

Chapman publication and ileretoro tt can be assumed that Frossard 
believed it. W.Elliot Woodward,of Noatons wieted evasions as Pennsylvania 


coppers in the Ferguson Haines collegtion sale on October 14,1880. 


The’evasion coppers were successively dalied Pennsylvania Tory j 
\ 
‘ \ 








Coppers, Seger Bungtown Coppers and Pennsylvania Bungtowns 


Ee Steiger wal? geen. 183 
by Charles Stisgerwals, a dealer of a eae Pennsylvania -nr" ' 


&. 


< vr pigment EAI LE SLES, BREE RB EERE II RY ee a 
h#sSaTes “beginning in the 1882’ pertor 


sive group-or evasion “Coppers” were described as having circurated-—. 


ing a Philedelphia®’ dealer, put. these 


“i vo *) 
a ie %& 
a ic KE % 
foric ‘ 
A 
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items e ilisee Thus the evasion coppers were 


duly Americanized and Bungtownized by leading professional numis- 










matists. The other major dealers followed blindly, such as ee 


man H. Low 


ander Joa R eae 


Rei CREPE: 


a ny. were true cot coun erfe3 ts.rather.than.evasions. 


ata ested 
sete ees pea a RA 
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et munnttttcerhs rn eter rant ET) NEALE TB agg OA LEIS TION, ogee tt aha pie gree Ramee etme man aetna a ag etn Rt et te MOO, 


“i ee James Atkins weiishea his The Tradesmen's | Tokens 





» 


of the Eighteenth Centur and included at the end a list of 491 


evasions under the heading “Imitation of the Regal Coinage". 


% 


\ 
He continued to look for new varieties and combinations, adding 
about 50 more during his lifetime in\a manuscript now in the 


Library. of the ‘Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. Atkins. apparently 


ft 


‘ either 
did not prepare any historical material ta accompany/nis pub- 


’ ished or unpublished listings. All of his research mikusx 
work had been done in England and apparently he had no reason 


for any look into any American sources or collections for evasions. 
Thus it seems apparent that Atkins was satisfied that evasions were 


\ é 

rad wilh 
English in origin and English in use. Ke mtbr Wadd Ue namte 
fae. tp Le vid mot hi ALS, peek z re) Thea é { 
mder the definition of Bungtown in Albert Rs Frey! S. 


\ 
‘ 


4 


Dictionary of Numismatic Names, (American Journal of Numismatics, 





Vol. L (1917) the extensive Atkins list of evasions is hate to 
\ 

and following the Maris-Crosby hypothesis Frey assigned these 

coppers to use in Pennsylvania and other states. \ 


A challenge of the connection of evasions with Pennsylvania 


first appeared in Mehl's Numismatic Monthly of March, 1918 (vol.9, 3 2] 


» 3 pe 38) when it was stated that the so-called Pennsylvania 






Bungtowns were British tokens and to "the credit of Pennsylvan 


bette 


/ 


as Tee ‘Elder in his catalogue of the “May 26. 1 DO sale | 


exydimrrnt § 
y C. Miller collection based his metab: toa 


f 
the postion Of ) 
large group ee evasions on kum, Crosby, Atkins, rh and Frey, but - 














of the Hen 


; x 
added a few comments of his own. While he asterted that evasions 


# 
\ § 


were of English origin he injected a. new thought that the evasions 


\ ’ 
circulated among German colonists in Eastern Pennsylvania but that 


y 
\ f 
\ 


none circulated in Mestern Pennsylvania where Elder had Lived. 





) fi ‘Henry iceeener on. 
| } sg 


_ evasions as Bungtown or Pennsylvania Copper Halt Pence during his 


Philadelphia continued to refer to 


long career. (Matthew A. Stickney Collection Sale on June 25, 1907, 
#3305; .W. C. Eaton Collection Sale on. May: 7, 1929, #196). 


f % 
numismatic writers continued to repeat the 









idan. 31938) peek: ee H. Kurth, ) "the Auctori Plebis Cosnenale 


: The Numismatic Review,, ‘Voi. 1 1, mio. 2, Gert. 1943) Pe 545 


: mee{o* Earle D, aes "What is a Bungdown", The Numismatic 


f 
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, ) Sy 
Scrapbook Magazine, Vole XZ, p. 2 (Jan. a ee N. Schmall 





f - er 
eS eM 





"Check List of kmerican “Colonial Copper Coins \Commonly Called 


The Numismatic Scrapbook Megazine, Vol.XI, 






Bungtown Half pence", 





HiT AS TGP 


a a me: 


p.1126 (Nov. 15, 195)f Phares O. 0. ed "The ee Colonial 


geek 









America", The Coin Collector's Journal, Vol. 13, p.13X (Sept.19h6); 


aft pao So a a tN 


€ “Menaet’ a FR Peterson, "Eightoonth Century Imitations of British Regal 


. te, Termes SEE ERIN a 


Copper Coins", The Numismatist, Vol. 69, p.387 (April, 1954): te, 





ae There" The Numismatic Scrapbook Ma wetns Vol.: XXVII, Bae A 


Ge 196T)3. 0 
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\gngiana”, The Numismatist, Vol. neds p.593, (May, 31968). 
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“completely in error. 


Wh Rayan prrclame yo 
the use of the words "manufactured or imported into this 


State" Pada oktee that the utberities were not sure of the source. 
| / 
If the source were in Pennsylvania why would the coiners put non- 


“~ 


standard legends or devices on their counterfeits when there was 


Nees Pe P, hyn org na Ld, anal 


no possible distinction <i peatnes pyoduoing or passing counter- 


feit British halfpence or any other coppers. Why would they 


A 
Wasa, . 


| | ~4~ 
pur strange legends and devices whi dh would epenie”impede the ReLe blanc 


: oof uUretbay 
ond otreulation of the false hl deen 4 aud trap the distributors. 


2. Why would anyone od Maes coppers with obviously 


s 
g 


improper legends and ae when quantities of counterfeit British 


rrr-porta va 
halfpence could be sequined: or coined just as easily. There was 


| bead tp be avbidek Aj, auttignge 
no law in America at thé time which reguinedwewasion as the 777 


LArhord4 
British daw against eet erteccins coppers was Aa es to 


-M 


| America. — 


36 No coppers with improper ‘legends « or devices have been 








found in early American hoards of copper coins. All of the Biecac” 
pound on the fArm of ‘L. B. Huber between Landis Valley and Eden ° 
had standard legends (C...H..Martiny Money Used» in Laneaster,. 

© SE SS ERR OE 


The same is’ true of the Stepney Connecticut hoard. (Breen). 
rag ye The North American ‘oken dated 1781 is now kno to be 


an 54 ae Canadian piece of 19th Century origin and wag not in 


' 


“ee 


_ existence in 1781 when the proclamation was issued. 
5. The proclamation would probably have mentioned non ie. | 


ee legends or devices but it did not, \ 


oe There has never been located any newspaper articxe or 


other written material published during the period prior to the. 


Revoluyion oY in fact up to the middle of the nineteenth century 


which motioned the. circulation in America of arty non-standard 


x 
legends or non- -standard devices on copper co fhe Readers would 
\ 


have found this matter of the Froatesti terest ene of unusual 


political value. 
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All of the. uses Se halfpence were not economic. In 
an article published in 1789 a warning is sounded against the 
practice of giving children halfpence and farthings to play 
with - not only because of the danger of swallowing them whole 
but also tecause of poisoning caused by chewing off small 


parvicles of copper. However, the article encourages the house- 


GAHAAMAQ 
holder when making, pickles to throw ina few halfpence tO @aae- 
4 
“Hema desirable green color. 
, aioe _ueamer_oc Pi 
eres also ‘readily “converted into-e,humdinger 
-- DY punching two Crolea” MEK x near-the centér~and—many 9 eee 


es Se 


enild: put string. 4hFough: those holes and around his tincers 


to make halfpence spin and hum. 


<2 


%* William Falconer, "Observations on the Poison of Copper 


and Brass" The Columbian Magazine, Vol. 3, p. 286 (May,1789). 


3) 


COUNTERFEITING COPPER IN AMERICA 





The first mention of American counterfeiting of British 
halfpence is found in the Providence Gazette and Country Journal 
of April 17, 173k: 


"Within a Fortnight past, considerable 
Quantities of counterfeit British Halfpence 
have been brought here, and many of them 
passed in small sums. They are of base Metal, 
badly executed, and of course easily detected = 
We are desired to mention that they are openly 
manufactured in a neighboring Town in the State 
of Massachusetts." 









Although this announcement does not use any place name it speci- 
ically designates’ the site sfamanufacture as in Massachusetts 
Providence. 
This news spread quickly. It was rephrased and published 
in the New York Journal & State Gazette on April 29, 178k as tak- 
ing place in the "State of Massachusetts." Boston was alerted 
and on May 3, 178) it was ‘announced there that "Great quantities 
British half-pence or coppers, made of base metal, are non passing 
in this town. It is said they are openly manufactured in a southern 
town in this. state." © (United States Chronicle, Providence, 
May 6, 178). Massachusetts authorities apparently were unable 
or unwilling to arrest the sountorfeitce est 

Therefore Rhode Island on June 26; 178 found it advis- 


Me x To fine Lead tag 40 Chto le Fils & 
“able to pass TS Sonata ects the- préanble-of which apperentiy-referred 





tothe Necoectrmsrtts-meie-sountonteite-inthectsilacing-wey 


ai a 
"OP pee, 


™ Whereas of late~there hath been introduced 
into this state large.quantities of mixed metal made 
in imitatdéon of the copper cokn..which pass as a 
currency therein, which tends to thée”“eneouraging 
OE Frauds, to the Support of Idleness and Dissipation***" 


Oe pie yaainast 


wn 


Th law provided es a fine of 6 shillings for anyone knowingly 
receiving or knowingly passing a base metal imitation of a copper 


coin, half of the fine to go to the informer and half to the 


Z 


state, It also provided nore severe penalties for the counter- 

feiter himself. The Pennsylvania Packet at Philadelphia published 

the intent ofthe Rhode Island law “Por_its readers on July 1h, 1785 
™, 


because Pennsylvania had no effective legist tion. 


m. 


» 


* 






The Rhode Island Act seems to have been virtually un-. 


"Oxf orced. The one prosecution located was against a Connecticut 


Be scigent. not someone from Massachusetts or Rhode ee oe 
oodward who came to Newport to sell butter and cheese aimed | 

he reteived a few coppers from one customer and gave those 

coppers out | change to another customer, He clained everyone 


: ~ y > ¥ é t Dige 
else was doing the.same thing. The-sSecond customer complained 





to the authorities and 1d wot let Woodward substitute good 


a : ; i 
coppers for the bad oness The former's share of the fine was 
too tempting. Woodward in his plea Peer cuits oon of the fine 
in May, 1786 claimed he was the one and only son ever pro-~ 


secuted in Newport under that law. The State waived Pdi ime eked 






£ the“fine but the inforncr vept nis. 

\) The Gebober 18, 1785 petition to the Connecticut General 
/ Nssembly to obtain the Connecticut franchise to coin coppers 

Mi ctated with respect to British halfpence that “our late Enemies 


#e% unrestrained by any law are countirfeiting in vast abundance, 


that others even of our Countrymen & your Memorialists are sorry 


to say some even of their fellow Citizens have attempted the same 
Oe nefarious Business and are now Colatne and stamping a Copper Coin 
7 much under standard weight." This statement showed that in 
addition to Paee apontat en of counterfeit British halfpence 
there were coppers produced in Connecticut and elsewhere in 
America. It is also clear that the manufacturing process was 
by striking rather than by casting. The quality of the metal 
was not complained of = only the quantity. is | 

The Massachusetts Centinel of March l, “1786 continued 


the news from Boston by staing: 


"The Copper-Smiths of the neighbouring towns have 
done us much evil,by fabricating in large quantities 
and throwing into circulation pieces of base metal, 
resemjling the current Copper Coin of the Commonwealth. 
This—seeningly~petty—businesshas—so- Long been trans= 
acted with impunity,..that it has encreased to an alarm- 












NAV As ARNE LITE 


Ci SS i tseensppee , ‘ si aN ane sy 


silver so that an intent to defra 


degree, and ought to be discouraged and condemned _ 
Sy every—considerate citizen. Several persons,.of “Tp 
above description, who have been boldly~vending con= 
siderable quantitieés“of this-néW species of merchandize 
in this town, were-—deemed worthy of judiciary cogni- 
zance, and-were punished by fang wecarding to nese 
demerits ...." 


In Philadelphia in Seotenter 1705 William Tricket~ 


Samuel Cryndal, brass founders by profession, weré convicted - 









of counterfeiting 300 British halfpence "with an ntent the honest 
and liege Subjects of this Commonwealth to cheat and defraud, 

to the evil exanple of all others in the Xike case offending." 
The Feb. 2l, 1767 counterfeiting law lated only to gold and 

| under the common law was the 
basis of the charge. In a petition of October 8, 1783 for release 
from jail Cryndal stated t ee employer "Tricket shewed him 

a Pattern of making Coppers." While this might indicate a die 
for striking coppers, the petition of Tricket, for pardon urged 


‘ m, 
that all he did was innocently file the Sampak eae, coppers 


DOr tse rorne# employer, John Stanton. Filing being iy dah ted 


to smooth the port of a cast piece, it appears that. the Casting 
rathe ten striking was the process used and this conforms to- 
e brass foundry business -in which they were engaged. 
By mid 1787 the production of the state franchised 


mints of Massachusetts, vargas WO Vermont a New Jersey 
| tala ti phe Rertevscaes + thee 
coupled with the ee dt keke of Nova wating Kops | 


glutted the country with: copper coins. There was avborel¥sis in 
their circulation due to the changing rates at which they were 
taken. During this difficulty the Newport Woseany of August 13, 
1787 commented casually on the problem, and put the word Bungtown 


in: writing for: the:first time. 
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"By a Correspondent of good Intelligence we are informed «= 
That all Coppers by Law in New-York, except Bungtowns, 
are fixed at 160 for a Dollar; that in the Jerseys they had 
depreciated to 180 for a Dollar, and that there are large 
Quantities imported into this State ah d-oaee tree bei ea: 
~a—poitaY, for our Produce, Sugar, Molesses, 


° Soke armen of this Town and State ought to “pean theiy 
: . 





er al 


d, lest such vast Quantities pete ed ‘dmported and 


A 


' passed he as to ddprectate then” as Low here as they are 


af — 





Pw 


may take vail tee ‘Sutis for these r Protea, ko. at 108 for a 
Dollar. === of Hint for the General Assembly of this State, 


to improve at their next be ssi ons : 





3 


What did Bungtown refer to? It obviously meant counter= 


feit base metal halfpence. It was used in Rhode Island for Rhode | 


Island readers. It has stood as one of the most curious words 


in American numismatics and has given rise to endless speculation 





and research as to its origin and meaning. 





atvistsotoday-as-herevofore- mentioned with~respect 





Lois panoeme 2S a! to the study of the word Bungtown 


. the 4 fag mid 7 7 @*Aw Aanervvledege. 
that we Beg cenee that there has been no written use, of the word 


ww 
in England a that the only written evidence of. it is in the 


M | 
ae States. Sle ae ea kong eb aaah BLE So 


PY 
inte its —use-with _respect-to-coins; its-uses-as-a-specifio-place 
name _ nd ibe—otrer— ‘uses in Titerature and-conversation. 


First let us examine its 





written uses by 


other, numismatists. 


y 


| 
Pe came from the community adjacent to United States and 
he-more_northerly city. | | ' 


ee Tn 1835-Honry-Cy odd, a Hox Englandar, connonted-on 







F 


Canada and s d: "Brantford is the focus of Seems spurious 


fhalf dollars and base 


f° 
Fr 


eae? are called, at , Hefilton, Bungtown 


money, in which place a band d ot xegular bukglers from the old 


country have just been broken aps? Ciobeg. pes Canada and the 









United States in the year CCXXXV (torent 1835), De 83). 


‘Todd shows that whil ungtown money was rereceon toby that name 


in Hamilton i as not so known in Brantford, indicating™that the 


In "The Haunted Merchant", written by Harry pani 
in 180 (The Knickerbocker, Vol. XI,No. 5 (May,18h0) p. 385) 
a New England tavern keeper took "a five cent piece and two bung- 
town coppers out of the till." | 

In 1845 Sylvester Judd wrote in the novel Margaret 

(Berton p.19): "These flowers wouldn't fetch a bung-town copper." 

In a story in the Winmigeuen ‘(North Carolina) Commercial 
of hers 26, (1846 "the farmer took out what he called a Bungtown 
copper and dropped it into the hat." 

OA danes Russell Lowell (1819-1891) famous American poet, 
essayist and educator, wrote the first series of The Bigloéw Papers 
(Cambridge, Mass. 188) which were humorous comments in Yankee 
dialect on serious political subjects. He preserved the collo~ 
pe ed New England in these writings. He refers to "a ‘speech 


ade udeh f ahd 
of Ensign Cilley at a dinner of the Bungtown -Fencibles." (Letter No. 





eh pbk. This allusion to the speech of a silly ensign before 


the Bungtown defenders is indicative of the fact that Bungtown 
was a fictitious town name’used as a basis for humorous derision. 
Under the caption "To the indulgent Reader" (p. 36) Lowell labels 
y the author of a message as "Pastor of a church in Bungtown Corner", 
Forte Y | 
This alluded to” fgppmeniead religious leadership and a fictitious 


town was selected to avoid hurting any feelings, 


eee ne ee 


In other passages Lowell Andicates the Bungtown re- 


lationship to coin. Under "Notices of an Independent Press" (p.5). 


he gives the by-line, "From the Bungtown Copper and Comprehensive 
Aer e 

Tocsin (a try-weakly family journal)" and. thus comically ties 

the Bungtown copper with poison. In his Glossa z Cr, a and index ° 


tec 


on p.423) he comments "Antislavery’ perfese 





wrth 2 
aint oro a Bungtown copper.” Paeeremlmiscoese ns 2 
before—an—election are-worthtess). New Englanders understood 


Qs COMMAS, 
Lowell and his repeated use of Bungtown proves it to be GA ex- 


i =) bre ALoad rad er ere pele Aches Oe tS at ot 
pees 08 indicating, hover worthlessness joheowbaug her : 


eg bs tional odin Met TH Qem bed fre: 










Henry D, Thoreau, of Boston, described a trip te—CGenada 
made in 1850 (A Yankee in Canada, Boston, 1866, p.22) and de- 
scribing changing money in Quebec stated: | 

"Moreover our robust cents were compelled to meet 
on even terms a crew of vile half-penny tokens and 
bungtown coppers, which had more brass in their 
composition, and so per crane made their way in the 
world." 

M. N. Thompson writing in 1855 under the name Q.K. 
Philander included in "Doestick's Letters" (N.Y.p.62) a comment 
by a drunk: 

"The last thing I distinctly recollect is 
trying to pay the fare for three on this novel 
craft, with a single piece of money (which I now 


know to have been a bungtown poppe) and demanded 
two-and- 4 ad change, which. I didn't om " 


ore ee merch | rem (18 7 eh R38 a wi aie 
Ve Love les: A. The first attempt to explain or interpret the meaning 
of the word’. Bungtown was in John Russell Bartiett!s dimeceos oem 
ulier—bo—the—United—Siates(New-York,—16h8)-. 
in<-thet dictionary of Anericanisns, Bungtown-Copper is defined as: : 


"The old English half- “penny, or copper.:.So 
called in various parts of New England." 


J 


This was immediately contradicted by an article in the 
November 2), 18)8 Providence Journal which stated: 


"Americanisms - No. h. Bungtown Copper - 

Mr. Bartlett gives this as the name of 'the old 
English half penny or copper = He is mistaken. It. 
was the name given to a spurious cogn, of base metal, 
a very clumsy counterfeit of the English half penny 
or copper. It derived its name from the place where 
it was first manufactured, then called Bungtown, 

now Barneysville, in the Town of Rehobeth, Mass. The 
Bungtown copper never was a legal coin. The British 
half penny or copper was. | 


In the second edition of Bartlett's Americanisms pub- : 


published in 1859 and in the eerhe ng EA of 1860 and’. 





1877 the definition was changed to,that published in the Providence 


Journal plus the original Bartlett comment that the word is 


only used in New England. Bartlett was a Rhode Islander and _ = | 
modified Oplonetcorn authoneh Ff needa alight tichyieal jebgropbucalernecte 


carries much weight and has not been 





challenged. 


7 There were many other theories advanced Since then. 
In-1857the-Bungtown--Copper-was-described-as-a-Conneebicut coppers 
Lyman H. Low in 1898 proposed that Bungtowns received their name 
from the bungling manner in which they were struck. M. Schele 


de Vere in Americanisms published in 1872 described Bungtown ; 
Americanisms 


Or LARA 
as an imaginary town*’in New England named for tue slang ae lie gi ~ 
and—defined Bungtoun*eopper—ss—a—favorite—neame-for the—spurious 


- vgohn S. Farmer in 1889 agreed in his dictionary 


of Americanisms thet—the—word—bung—meant—+-o—Lie—or—deceive-and 
; Dn eatneananeattdteaeaneidtiniaititinnid ; 
| and. b Apne aed 
the..word..bungtownhad--that~source...... Lhd SmWe-s—als© followed by 


Sylva Clapin in A New Dictionary of Americanisms published in 
; aaa a TN é 


Airthe ri beory , Bt of as pe rid Gn, pnp boter y) Tnplauk , | 


Birmingham 4mm has always been and still is ree 


to 





1902, 











ferred to in England as Brummagem (its latin name) and in its 


abbreviated form as Brum. The English during the seventeenth and 








eighteenth century knew that the principal sources of counter- 
feit copper coins were in Birmingham and referred to those false 
coins as Brummagems (Encyclopedia Brittanica, IRRRY 19h Edition, | 
Vol. h, p.283). The expression continued to be used commonly 
with respect to counterfeits of copper coin even as late as 183 
when A acetal in "The Doctor" (Chapter CXL) wrote, "He 
ee it up and it proved to be a Brummejam of the coarsest and” 
clumsiest kind, with a head on each side." 
Brum and Brumagem also took on a similar meaning as 

to items other than coins, namely, a reproduction or not a genu- 
ine item. The word brummish had the same background. os 

; Or /2n 


knew that counterfeit copper coin came from Birmingham and,re- 


A 


ferred to them as Birmingham coppers. It was therefore easy to 





theorize that Brum became Brumtown and then Bungtown. There is 
sever! nidap ft 
no evidence of any such transition, although pomey authors noma 





(Howard Kurth, "Auctori Plebis Coppers", Numismatic Review Vol. l, 


Nos 2,277.56 (Sept.-:19)3); dol S, Dye, ure s Coin Encyclopaedia, 
(Phila a ie 1223 ) Duce OU, 


The next field for investigation is to determine whether 
the name of any community in the United States or elsewhere sas. 
@M was officially Bungtown. None was located. However, the nick- 


% 


name of Bungtown was applied to several Communit te 5) -semeiameaing, 
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Westerly, on ie ee bank of the Pawcatuck River, at 


oe 


the western boundary of Riede=tsland, became a shipbuilding port 





by 1681 and that industry continued to thrive there for almost two 


hundred years. Bungtown was the name applied to a stretch of Main 


arte, dalew AAS 
Street along the : me School Street. The ships docked at the. 





| dagarsrnty hie Wimlisne? 
the=witiemt-, The buzz of me as -the-principal industry was 
known as the "music of Bungtown", At the end of the eighteenth 
century, when the town had hOO inhabitants the area was disreputable 
and was also often referred to as a mud puddle. olpeet historians 
have speculated that the name Bungtown may have arisen from the 
f 
fact that quantities of gin and run imported frombhe West indies 


were consumed by the populace directly from the bung or that barrel 


construction there was an important activity. |\.Mary Agnes... : 











The shat Sarasin. Staveciareerny (Westeelyy 19)/P% a7: 


ee aT, ne Harvey 33 Perry, 
o 

ee fl’ 
Records and Papers © Westerly HI5 Core Society (Wester 


¥ i 


arom Chronic 


ai 


p.e16; Frederic Denison 
oe ceet Sony Sn peers mcaa iS F 








> PPe ; }, | The town at this early period was described 
by a Rhode Islander as "Phe hardest looking town in our blessed 


Little State". In 182) Charles Perry (1809-1890) at the age of 15 





we haste 
peed OF Sang 


started his eminent publishing mex career with a little newspaper 
called "The Bungtown Patriot". Each copy of this publication 

was xk handwritten with a quill pen and the illustrations and 
captions were from wood blocks cut by this boy. The few issues 
known of this newspaper do not indicate any source of the Bungtown 
. mame bat confirm its popular use as a slang name for Westerly, 

Wt Stone perucd Pre KE >¢#, 

Rhode Island, Onr-April”29,~1ré58-when-the Narragansett Weekliy~= 


began publication it mentioned The Bungtown Patriot as the first 


newspaper of Westerly. 
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nA MBE RTWIALE |NEW NERSE Y 
Hiram E, Deats, of Flemington, New Jersey, who had a 
g and a tinguished numismatic career, wrote in 1946 (Létter. 
#& Danon Doug) j dated March 25, 19l6) that a piece real 


estate in Lambertville, New Jersey was referred to as "The Bungtown 





lot® in the division o 





the estate of Emanwel Coryell who in 









@laware River. Rivermen travel 









irs ceeeeie the locale a reputation fay faptead tt. 
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Sit d g eellepeiat circulated primarily in one oes County, Pennsyl- 


vania knuuunxauxike and Hunterdon County, New Jersey area sometimes 
carried on their mastheads "Q@therwise known as the Bungtown Bugle", 
Their editor, Gordon Cooper, explained in the July 7, 1960 “issue 


of the New Hope News that Lambertville, New Jersey was historically 


known as Bungtown since early times because a whiskey distillery 


on S, Main Street.(formerly River Road) stored barrels in the sun 


and the bungs popped out on the sidewalk so as to interfere with 
pedestrians. The name Bungtown was apparently well known to resi- 


dents of the area when Cooper «as editor first applied the nick- 


aatiine Pex ye inn 
7 ba a $2 5") quod Tae? 
MR gf kee a} fit | 
es | oil? "7 
ne e 





RAMEXIX 


name to the New ope News in 1920, but the use of a cooperage pepe 


we | 
eet nthe Bungtown origin 
by editor Cooper /cannot t be verified and may have arisen chanerey 


_ @8Gr when someone was having a barrel of fun. 





In the presidential campaign of 1892 one of the planks 


in the Democratic Platform was a repeal of the 10% tax on the’ 






issue of bank notes by state parece This tax had ol 


so LT Bad le cae van Bank Note circulation and Grover Cleveland 


as Democratic nominee endorsed the repeal of wnat Reasure. He was 
lampooned with a simulated $5 umk bank note allegedly issued by 
"The Cleveland Bank" bearing a picture of a wild cat and payable 


in money, coon-skins or cord wood at the pleasure of the issuer, Gi 


2, cents“eachy This comic 





propaganda piece distributed by the Globe Democrat, a St. Louis 
newspaper, had its plece of issue printed as Bungtown, New Jersey, 
showing the continued familiarity of the generalpublic with that 


& 


derisive expression at the end of the nineteenth century. 


oa 
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In ee sale catalogue of January 18, 1936 thé comment 


preceeding lot ‘42t stated "Colonial Copper Coins struck at Bung- 


LOL + pee habe 


eda! x town, Pa." SBihis unidentified site cmmmive adda? to 


the list of possible Bungtown ne al locations. 





Charles epee for The Numismatic Review in 


f 


£ 


Ps be 
July, 194) (Vol. 2, No. 1 p.30) pase that he was convinced that 
evasion: half pence with the legend NORTH WALES were issued in 
~ 


North Wales,’Pennsylvania, a Quaker meeting Fae also tenta- 


ff. 


fi be ie 
tively identified North Wales, Pennsylvania as the Bungtown site. 
Y 
Fortunately, his editors admitted that -tlagune controversia Eheor ies 


y were being published srtesie val digg alae be tested. So 


i / / : i & 7 4 F: Seas eS " . d ec % y 2% 08 tt ‘ 
% q Se a | é ees We te, F wen Stee — $ / ® 
urd Wy Ye de ere | fn, } rN egote A : fread bey 4 Foe 


Cold Spring Het oe on Oyster Bay in Lone Island wae a home 
port for a small group of whaling vessels in the middle of the nine - 
teenth century. To outfit those ships for their Voyave ative? 
hoops, heads and bungs were manufactured there so that a ship's 
cooper during the voyage could assemble barrels as needed for whale 
oil. These and other mechanical debe nne nee read trades were 
Conducted on the west side of the Cold Spring Harbor below Cannon | 


Hill and this district became known as Bungtown. There: still 


remains a Bungtown Road which branches to the north from Oyster 


ring & x 
sr a ee ee oie : 


Seago if 


+ 
Bay Hill Road... 
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NORTH SWANSEA, MASS. 


What now constitutes North Swansea, Massachusetts was 


known as Bungtown. When John Myles, a Baptist minister and others 


? 


<a 


were forced out of Rehobeth, Massachusetts by the Congregational- 
Ro WES 
ists in 1663 they built smmuiame five miles downstream on the west 


bank of Palmer's River. The area where Myles and his group lived 


} Af 
ne Di i’ ee ay! y 
a : P 


was separate 4,fron Rehobg@th in 1668 and became Swansea township. 
About one mile further downstream from the Myles guttlenent Palueele 
River crosses the Rhode Island boundary and becomes the Warren | 
River flowing into Narragansett Bay. ‘Myles-house-end—the- bridge. 
across-¥ExE “CHS EVES “Were burned by Indian SE Fue Oo TOTS in- 


? 
King PRaglips's War. The house was rebuilt and was wz called Myles 


mn S 


i : . 
Garrison because militia had assembled there. In17h9 a. oe 


lottery to rebuild the bridgowas approved. Tn eerie 


/ a ae Ano- oh, Mae 
the Revolutionary War Jonathan Barney™quilt . ae 





mon There 


but his son Mason Barney (1782-1869) beginning™anew in 1802 made 
™, 


Sin. 


the site Zenoua Dy sonetrasting 210 entney winy t being or yoine 
| we (930 


p—vessels. This portion of Swansea Pours) ‘en Barneyville or 


when a post office was established eles ees 


UnlP3e 
name was s@@iie changed to North Swansea Onedkyre-26p"bb964 Seth W. 


fron IF36 eal 


Eddy -€2836—2926:) who resided Paty a Emma Elizabeth Horton (rea 





__Davys) who bought the "Myles Garrison" in 190 both referred in 





+6 


fun to the community as Bungtown in their conversations with 
Marian Davis Reilly President of the Swansea Historical Society 
and indicated that the name Bungtown preceded Barneyville and 
was in use by ne residents. The Par Oey ships were called 


eH 
Bungtown ships.’ Lyman H. Low in 1902 received corroborating. 


data from a correspondent in Bristol Rhode telend 3 
The North Swansea-Rehoboth vicinity had a notorious background 
of counterfeiting. Mary Peck Butterworth of Rehoboth was the 
leader of a gang of paper money counterfeiters operating from 
1716 to 1723. She had eight Rehoboth neopis working for her, 
me 


Her 





including a deputy sheriff and magistrate» 8 
eee ir mee 
enterprise beceme the largest counterfeiting operation in America, 
having outproduced Freelove Lippencott of Newport, Rhode Island. 
In 1755 Ichabod Ide and Constant Barney dr., both of Rehoboth, 
Go.ugr 

were Pp ssing Owen Sullivan's counterfeit bills. In 1785 Jonathan 
Drown of Rehoboth admitted guilt in a Providence Court of being 


a counterfeiter of Spanish dollars (Providence Gazette & Country 


Journal, April 2; 1785). On February. 7, 1786 Benjamin Eastabrooks, 


a laborer of Rehoboth,was caught pas sing "mixed metal" counter- 


) 


feit British halfpence in Boston and convicted. These halfpence 
can be presumed to be those that the newspapers indicated were 
being produced in.a southern Massachusetts town near Providence 
which could. only be the North Swansea-Rehoboth community. 

Of the communities nicknamed Bungtown ft as apparent that 
North Swansea, Meccacthusetis is the only one which is tied in 
with either counterfeiting of copper coin ‘or counterfeiting in 


general. 












er to Eric P. Newman dated July 12, 1960 


*% Otis OlneywWright, ‘History of Swansea, Mass. Fall River,1917) p.230 
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(Jan., 1902) D. 
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The next inquiry is to determine, if possible, the meaning 


and background of the word, Bungtown. 





I’must apologize for the material which follows as it may 


be the Goarsest and crudest discussion in numismatics. I could 


handle the matter artificially but feel that down to earth language 


is understood better. I wish I could censor my remarks and still 


make my points clear. I was Lead astray by sehen yar eee TeseeT cu 


| and my only justification = is that much of tae material which: follovs 
has been found in the most revered literary masterpieces. Cant or 
slang is the nature of the nea oe cab ae to Jus tity my @x- 


Pe tion of coating terms I quote advice from the. PAret Enel ish 


o 


dictionary which included cant, namely that of Elisha Coles in 


1676: 
"Ttis no Dispargement to understand the Canting 


Terms: It may chance to save your throat from being cutior 


(at least) your Pocket from being pick'd!. 


ec an! 
If anyone does nov wish to Listen to -omdetebenef foul language 


SM sabe mone AS eye 


he may take the recommendation of George Parker =s—eeacaet eae 







ea-Cherecters in. Public or=Privaie 


woantininaal LOE AS BIG 


erie 1799 Saud ae Cant 


cuistemereerer®o . "T° do beseech my fair readers to shun 





i, * 
f, 


it, lest in this primrose path, they meet a snake in the grass" ¢. 
aan Part I . 
Ni han, Shakespeare's ghkay) Henry LV 5 eee about 1597 used the 


ae" "bung." Doll Tearsheet, a vulgar mouthed harlot, in her 


insulting tirade against the drunken Pistol (Part II, Act IT, 





| 
| 
| 
| | Scene h, line 136) says: 





eae 


‘ 









as a purse with Paetolt Ss thievery. Sut these are pelabored 


"Away, you cut-purse rascal! You filthy bung, away! 
By this wine, I'll thrust my knife in your mouldy chaps 
and you play the Saucy cuttle with me. Away you bottle-ale 


rascal; You basket-hilt stale juggler, you!" 


The word bung as used in "you cut-purse rascal! You filthy 
Po ph ~A Ih. 
bung," has always been interpreted as bung nipper or cut purse > 
in the various glossaries and concordances relating to the express- 


ion. This interpretation was somewhat reinforced by the use of 


the words "knife" and "cuttle" in the lines which follow "You 


filthy bung! tn’ Thomas Dekker and Thomas Middleton! Ss 


The Roaring Girlie or Moll Cut - Purse (London, 1611); ea oaecane ; 


‘Tiis-the expression "nip a bung" is repeated in the text as "cut 


a purse" So that there is no question from the title and the text ftal 


that i then meant purse and that the practice of stealing purses 


ov eattle. Ona 


or their contents by the use of a knife, was commonplace. gg might 





appar that Shakespeare by using the word ‘bung. was making a Caged 


pun tying together the association of the bung of a liquor barrel 


or 
with coer ote e _pottle-ele” habits samt the association of bung 








interpretations and are not really funny. A fact‘of great import- 
ance is that NTIS abe does not use the expression bung nipper - 
woe bung - and no other use of bung by itself meaning cut purse 


has ever been located. For Shakespeare to have one of. his 


characters call another "you filthy purse" is pointless. If 


Shakespeare had wished to use the expression "you filthy bung 


nipper" just as we use Nyou dirty crook" he would have. When 








he only used "you filthy bung" he must have had a good reason. 4 +9 


The use of cut purse just before the use of bung was obviously 


a basis for the word bung to be used for.a laughter producing 


pun. 
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Since the purse of that period was a leather pouch with 








cea So neem we ceanpne = eipeweinel maneemnryetare 6a e ~ —anteeyaah mee tema yti 


a draw string the question arises as to whether bung as applied 


to a purse had its origin in the similarity of its opening to thy. 
Lower ) rae &, F PAE EES dg ne, ogee te Ce word. 
» Seates Cospeuiee, If the word bun per. “Zar Ce 


ey, pat ow he 


nkge=pombie anal connotation then the application to a sack type 





purse could have logically followed. A French word which we often 


~ 


= : CU ks 
use in English supports this thesis. The word cul in French 


primarily refers to the anal opening. The word cul de sac was and 
is commonly used in both French and in English as a dead end street. 
(No pun intended). This expression literally means the opening 


to a sack and the physical similarity to the conformation of a 


* 


dead end street resulted in a Pranefananee: The similarity or 
structure.and use of the opening of a sack and of a pouch purse 
is such that the English background to the word bung meaning a 
purse and the French background to the word cul de sac meaning 


the opening to a sack seem to be parallelisms. 


With the foregoing usage of these words around 1600 we can gprenilate 


o 


“@@me that Shakespeare's selection of the words "you filthy bung" 


mgdd: pare. hab ‘ 


only enough relationship to the idea. of a purse SE KcES purse 
, CAD AM ee 47 
to excuse their primary interpretation as "you filthy anus." ew 


op at bcp ak aeoieaa 


ee ENE AN INC CREAT On TT I, 





SO 





Turning to beter of Shakespeare's plays there is to be 
Os Crue eae 8 

found ames reinforcement for this interpretation, 

In the grave diggers scene from Hamlet (Act V Scene 1) 


: there is a reference to Alexander the Great and to Julius Caesar 


which may be more classic than classical. 


eer Cannone 


RT a NN Ai te ett hn tie atte et inate hn einai 


eed tn ba hil Aenea takes Aen A a A Laces Mal se me ae 


ane ne ee Cte a ot A Ma a em a 
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154 ine Tragedy of Hamlet = | v:: 
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DK piieine SRS, ees, ran) : > ° 
eV hose ‘was it? sl Ham. ‘To what base uses we may return, Horatio! 


¢ 


Llokn. A whoreson mad rel low’s it was. Whose f 
do} yyou & Qink it was? 
Flam. Nay, I know not. | 
Clown. ANpestilence on him for a mad 108 | | 
popired a flagot\of Rhenish on my head (-@ _ | Ham. No, faith, not a jot; but to follow him thither 
Tt skull, sir, Was Sir Yorick’s skul/% the kink 3 i) © g¢ §with modesty enough, and likelihood to lead it; (as 
je : ft thus:) Alexander died: Alexander was buried, Alex- 
ander returneth to dust; the dust is earth. Of earth 
we make loam, and why of that loam, whereto he 
was converted, might they not stop a beer-barrel? 


Why may not imagination trace the noble dust of 
Alexander till ’a find it stopping a bunghole? 210 
Hor. "I'were to consider too cuziously, to consider 





Cr. 
Ham. This! 
Clown. E’en that. 

Flam, (Let me see.) [Takshe skull.] 1 Alas poor 
Y@rick! I knew him, Hor WN a fellow of infinite 
joi, of most excellent fan¢y. He Nath bore me on his } 
ck a thousand times/and now, how avhorred in | 
“ify Imagination it isVmy gorge rises att. Here hung” | 
ose lips that I Mave lisse I know not how oft. 
Beet be yoyf gibes now? your gambols? your 
| rigs? your lcs of merriment, that were\wont to 

the tab}é on a roar? Noz one now, to modk your 

hyn oriphing; quite chapfailen. Now get you ko my 
af | ae famber, and tell her, let her paint an Nach 
qd. “f, to this favor she xaust come. Make her Jauxh 
ans fiat. . Prithee, | rtoratio, tell me one thing. 


aed 








lmperious Caesar, dead and turn’d to clay, 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away. 220 
O that that earth, which kept the world in awe,’ 

Should rbd a wall t’ expel the Une flaw! 


Sut sort we 
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Co 
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pace ELS 


ut SOLt awnzi.c! riare comes ¢ “he king. 
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King, Queen, Laertes, ue Priest,] and a Coffin 
with Lords attendant. 









~” 


rat 


eh 


Iihe sees oe Lae Who is this they fol] 
rd hmed rites? “D This doth yd oken 














228 
etires with Horatio.] 








Ham. Dost thou dink Alexander | 100 ked o’ this: 
Pashion i th’ earth? 
Hor. E E’en $0, 
Ham. And smelt so? pah! 3 206 
' [Puts down the skuil.] 


| Laer. What ceremony ¢ 
j Ham. That is Las 
A very noble youth Mark. 










R11 curiously: phnute oly 
P14 modesty/moderation likelihood: proba bility 
P22 flaw: squall of wind | 23 awhile; cfr 


ire tiindo i 2is sok _cStater= Taiz. 





For, ’en so, my lord. 
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E a. fav bent 
If the word bunghole (tied in later to beer barrel) merely 


means the hole in a barrel then the thought is not funny and the 


;  Annrd 
word is poorly chosen for a comic scene. me it means the 22u=y 


dscofie theshmansdigestivestraes g take on new 









meaning. .It then becomes apparent that Alexander has been converted 


to dust, to loam, to food and into feces. The feces stops up the 


ov 2 
colon and prevents the Ce of pau » the bowel. than 


evpelling the Pee ae 


follows the simile of oct AIS 8 flaw. (winkmeamte- a ota gust 
abn  &y ~<a Pens hi, torch Une Ja pun om 


of fe vinay mente back es a “pateh in a wall. \, As comic and amnellrnny 


crude as the sore, compen might be 


















>} 


meant anus to Shakespeare's listeners. For this we must become 
AAA Ak: arth 
naturalists in more ways than one. The~aminal involved in the 


proof is a sea anemone known as the small red nettle. It feeds 


on whatever small organisms happen to be in the water which is 





| drawn into its pentrel opening. In French this anemone was dat Srey 
luk de chivad" Aiton cbretioh bitivetly bch, Pbrtlids MAAS: an Pd Pex the at. 
ow <~ oy pip Ace thal. eo prcrrrgrnt 4 pitting. iv, ) mae tle. Aw nw, “iy pit 
Sesser tomalmanaest SO Randle Cotgrave 


snares gets é 
ch ey A an nhc, 









Gi nk 2 add WN en re 
4S NATE ne 
7 . 





wrote the first French-English dictionary in 1611 and 
foul de cheval" as "A small and ouglie fish or excrescence of the 


sea, resembling a man’s ‘bunghole and called the red Nettle." Here 


z Be, 
ites sane : Lie bia ancbincte 
tebe Neuioed cand in wr itive | Site evidence that weopus , in Shakes- 


~ 


fi 
op Rueortt Chen tt oat 


peare's time understood aim when aed orn iveebiy bunghole and bung 
@ 


oy nig, Lng ts the. ChipAAndd 4 
‘ @esubamom This interpretation hae been approved by Leading 


Shakespearean scholars in England and America and will at least 





et 


‘ 4 “9 
setts F x“ 
i F 
: . y 
= 
, 


be published as the new interpretation of sims passageSin the 


coming revision of Eric Partridge's Bawdy Shakespeare. How the 


matter will be nendied with school children will be of interest. 


\T cout td settle, tthe schoo | user as: a sivemeriindty measure , 





Maybe ° 
To show that this meaning continued in the English language 
at the time the expression Bungtown originated in America, an | : 
important applicable definition is found in the 1788 or second 
edition of Francis Grose's "A Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar 
Tongue." The expression "Bung Upwards" is defined as "Said 
of a person lying on his race." this is’ also proof-.of the tact 
that bung and bunghole Gon interchangeably used in relation 
to the anal opening. 
To have started out, to ple ies a late eteheeent cent ury pubes 
expression and to end up with proof of a new interpretation ) | 


of two dirty passages in Shakespeare is a somewhat novel numis- 


nea research experience. 


The meaning Mot eoaeeen. seems to Vecone ppeerent Seren the fore- 





It has always been a common practice to nick- 
name small dirty backward communities, real or fictitious, 
in a derisive comic manner. The names of Podunk, Dumpville, 
Lhartylew rr y 

Hicktown, Squewdunk, y/ Junkville, Skunktown, Jerkwater, Mud Hole, 
Rubetown, Clodvillé and Asshole Town are in that category. 
The name Bungtown is merely a form of the latter name. As 
heretofore shown it was applied to four American communities. oe $Y 
The vulgar origin of a comic name is often easily forgotten 
by those who use it, assuming that they once knew the origin. 
For example, the expression "shyster lawyer"is—casuellyusad. 
in condemnation-of-an-attorney without regard to its—erude 
-origin-from~-a~German-siang~expression.for..excrement. When 

fi already jj 
counterfeit halfpence were produced in a community, known as 


Bungtown the selection of the name Bungtown coppers was quite. 


natural. What better derisive name could be selected for base 


metal counterfeits than Bungtown coppers. 
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Counlidulsritish halifpence official coppers of the Mnaiviauel etaves, 
Nova Constellatio‘and other copper tokens continued to circu- 
late at their reduced values. The United States Mint began 

e the production of copper cents and half cents in 1793 and 
tried to produce enough to ae a American small change re- 
of Congress | 

quirements. It was provided by og Act, i 

passed May 8, 1792,,that when $50,000 in copper coin- 


fed. by the U.S Min? 
age had been ee atts the Treasurer of the United States Was 73 











ua give the public notice by proclamation and thereafter 


all other copper would be prohibited from circulation. When 
yustl prior te 
this point was reached uy January 1, 1800, it was called to 


the attention of the Treasury officials but no proclamation 
was ever issued. The needs of the public had not been satis- 


of- 


fied by the copper coinage ona 





the U.S,Mint and it was apparently 


thought necessary to continue in circulation all of the ccPreyy 


acceplable ‘ 7 héler ogenevs: Grovp 
which were t=pieg@emead. To this, was added “quantities of Hard 





Times Tokens pic inge one Jackson and Van Buren administrations 


and it was not until 1857 that the eat States ceo finally. 


atk Corp pene 
a -o5u)  -Seaptaenck 
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Confederation pho : 


There never was any 
restriction on the use of any of them prior to 186) and the 
acceptance or rejection by the public was raliad upon to govern 
their status. From time to time as the fluctuating price of 
copper would equal or rise above the circulating value of these 
coins, many of them went into the melting Dow. As a result it 


is interesting to find that some varieties of American made 





counterfeits of British halfpence are represented by less 

than 10 known Sisees out of a large original issue, just as 
some varieties of coppers coined by the States are likewise 
rare. The British halfpence, good and bad, had served as small 
change in America for as long after Independence as they had 


served during the Colonial period. 


his 


The principal points I have endeavored to make today 


ares 


(1) ‘That English evasion halfpence never circulated — 
in America. 
(2) That Bungtown being an American word was applied 


to English evasion halfpence by numismatists in error and 


4 should be corrected. 


(3) That Bungtown is a colorful American slang word 


3 -_ < STU A oN GN 
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which originally was used in comic derision of a few ugly and 

dirty American communities, some actual and some flotitious. 

| (4) That North Swansea, Massachusetts was nicknamed 

Bungtown some time during the middle of the eighteenth century. 
(5) That the name BUnotows Coppers or Sunreeues arose 

| from the counterfeiting of Diet bah halfpence in or around North 

Swansea, Massachusetts shortly before 178 and was soon applied 


in Yew Engla nd 
de all counterfeit Sree halfpence regardless of sourcee 


SRR ia 


ae - (6) That during the first half of the nineteenth 


Coppers to all unofficial and some official copper coins cir- 
culating in America to denote worthlessness. 

If any of you feel that the exposition on the word 
bungtown was not in good taste please excuse me and please 


avoid repeating it; to anyone, lest you subject yourself to 


a ala claseanmeespice At LENDING IO SEE LLANE i tat LEO S IE 


Similar criticism.» 
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I am grateful to a long List of numismatists and 
etymoligists, living and dead, for their past research and 
writing which has contributed Akshar amped to the matters dis- 


cussed tases I Annee 
E aay alneaent Q, Bengieun mea haan /o¥- 
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century the public broadened the application of the name Bung town 


foday | Was. workk, at hroat 


